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One may make the thoroughgoing postulate that all the events of 
time are essentially nothing else than the development of one logical 
meaning, and so understand all the causation in nature as really a 
logical implication. One may also make the postulate that all these 
events are so determinate that invariable regularities are discoverable 
in the entire process. One may hold the first theory as a metaphysics, 
and the second as a theory of science, quite compatible with the 
metaphysics. But to do as Driesch does, to mix the two types of 
explanation for a process in the physical world, seems a confusion of 
two views that are not coordinate. 

Charles H. Toll. 
Amherst College. 

Einleitung in die Philosophic Von Wilhelm Windelband. Tubin- 
gen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1914. — pp. xii, 441. 
There is at the present time a fairly general recognition of the 
exceedingly important function of such books as properly bear the 
caption, "Introduction to Philosophy," or as might fitly appear 
under some such title. Such books have multiplied in recent years, 
particularly in Germany, America, and France, and their writing has 
challenged the efforts of a considerable number of outstanding philo- 
sophical thinkers. In our own country, the initial impetus to this 
direction of philosophical activity is traceable in no small measure 
to Professor Thilly's admirable translation of Paulsen's thoughtful 
and altogether captivating Einleitung in He Philosophie. The need 
for works of this sort seems to have been keenly felt, first of all, in 
Germany, where we find them as early as the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Moreover, even during the past decade, such books 
seem to have enjoyed a larger place in the thought life of Germany than 
in that of any other country. The reason for this is to be found only 
partly in the lack of any fixed system or organization of philosophical 
courses in German universities. In greater part, perhaps, it is due 
to the more universal interest which the German people manifest in 
philosophy and to the greater need which they feel for a reasoned 
Weltanschauung. 

The empiristic, materialistic, and pessimistic tendencies which 
dominated German thought subsequently to the reaction against 
Hegelianism, gave way, under the rapidly growing influence of science 
and of practical achievement, to a positivism which found its basis in 
the Critique of Pure Reason. The events of 1870, however, and the 
far-reaching results which they brought in their train, reacted in a 
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significant way upon the spiritual life-currents of the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century. Religion, art, and literature, all bear 
witness to these changes and to the emergence of new interests and 
demands. The powerful, though at first partly obscure and un- 
conscious, impulse toward re-valuation and toward self-transcend- 
ence gradually engendered a very real and deeply felt sense of the 
need of a philosophical interpretation and basis, not merely of the 
methods and results of science, but of life generally. With the close 
of the nineteenth century, therefore, the undisputed dominance of 
the positivistic spirit approaches its end. More and more there come 
to be regnant an interest in broader, more ultimate issues, an earnest, 
self-conscious seeking for a general philosophy of life, and an endeavor 
to discover the meaning and the value of those overpowering tenden- 
cies by and in which individuals felt themselves to be borne along. 
A graphic portrayal of the spirit which gave birth to this deepened and 
enhanced interest in philosophy may be found in an address on "The 
Present Status and Task of Philosophy" which Windelband delivered 
in 1907 in the royal palace at Carlsruhe (cf. Prdludien, fifth ed., 1915, 
Vol. II, pp. 1—23). The Prolegomena to the present volume again 
refers to these tendencies in a passage which not only throws light 
on the underlying motives of the Einleitung, but which is of absorbing 
interest from the standpoint of present history. I venture to quote 
the words in the original, for, though a translation might reproduce 
the vigor of expression, it could scarcely hope to embody those subtle 
qualities by virtue of which this passage furnishes such a remarkably 
vivid and accurate insight into the German spirit of the past decade: 
"Unser heutiges Leben ist, umstiirmt, von einer Mannigfaltigkeit tief 
an die Wurzel des Lebens greifender Aufgaben. In unserem Volke 
ist etwas von dem Gefiihl, iiber sich selber hinaus zu wachsen, eines 
Hinausstrebens in noch Unbestimmtes und Unbekanntes. Wir 
stehen in einem garenden Kraftegewoge, das, wie alle grosze Erre- 
gungszustande der Menschheit, mit psychologischer Notwendigkeit 
von religiosen Motiven durchsetzt ist. — Wir haben das Bewusztsein, 
im Ubergange zu stehen, und der Poet hat dafiir die Formel von der 
Umwertung aller Werte gefunden. Es ist, ich mochte nicht sagen, 
wie zur Zeit der Romantik, sonder hoffnungsvoller: wie zur Zeit der 
Renaissance. Und wie damals, so waltet auch jetzt wieder das 
Bedurfnis nach einer Weltanschauung, in der die Kraft neuen 
Schaffens wurzeln soil. Dazu aber kommt die in der neueren 
Generation Deutschlands allmahlich heraufdammernde Erkenntnis, 
dasz es gerade eben noch Zeit ist, uns wieder auf die geistigen Grund- 
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lagen unseres nationalen Daseins zu besinnen, deren Schatzung teils 
in dem Rausch des auszeren Erfolges, teils unter dem harten Druck 
der auszeren Arbeit verloren zu gehen drohte. Eine Weltanschauung 
also verlangt man von der Philosophic" (p. 2). 

Now, not all introductions to philosophy have sought to furnish a 
Weltanschauung. Some there are which are little more than a running 
account, with critical comments, of certain historical systems; others 
consist of an abstract statement of the divisions of philosophy together 
with an arid presentation of certain isolated problems and of the tradi- 
tional lines of their solution; still others do, indeed, embody more 
than the mere skeletal remains of philosophical systems, and yet they 
are not so much introductions to philosophy as introductions to 
philosophizing — they discuss a number of selected problems in such a 
way that, under the stimulus and guidance of the text, the reader will 
be led himself, so far as possible, to think through the issues involved 
and thus to acquire something of the spirit and of the method of 
philosophical inquiry. But even when we turn from volumes of the 
just-mentioned sorts to those that seek to minister to the need for a 
Weltanschauung, we again find important differences. The Ein- 
leitungen of Fichte and Herbart, for example, are directed almost 
exclusively to the presentation and defence of the particular doctrines 
whose increased influence and more general acceptance constitute the 
fundamental aim of their authors. In significant contrast is the 
volume by Paulsen. In this case also, it is true, the author has a 
very definite philosophy whose validity he endeavors to bring home 
to the reader. Nevertheless, the various directions of philosophical 
thought are not only given consideration, but are analyzed with a 
spirit of objectivity and in the light of historical and scientific facts. 
Even more successful has Windelband been, both in singling out the 
possible alternatives of which philosophical questions permit, and in 
disclosing the limitations which are inherent in the very nature of 
the different solutions that have been proposed. Three further 
differentiae of the present volume should be mentioned: — (1) There 
is no similar work, so far as the knowledge of the reviewer goes, which 
so skillfully and judiciously introduces, or so successfully utilizes, the 
analyses and results of the history of philosophy. The same lucidity, 
restraint, and strict regard for a logical development of the subject- 
matter which characterize the volume as a whole, are in evidence 
also in the use which is made of historical references. In no case is 
this material introduced uncritically, or as a substitute for per- 
sonal thinking or for a direct grapple with difficult problems. So 
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true is this that one may even say, not merely that the historical 
references greatly enhance the value of the Einleitung, but also 
that the latter gives additional illumination to the significance 
of various philosophical movements and a deepened appreciation of 
the necessity of paying regard to the historical development of 
thought. (2) Windelband attempts, and with remarkable success, 
to exhibit the genesis of philosophical problems out of ordinary reflec- 
tive experience and out of scientific thought, while nevertheless dis- 
closing the organic interconnection that exists between philosophical 
problems as such. Philosophy is shown to represent not a group, 
merely, of problems, but a system of problems. Hence our author is 
not content with merely indicating the divergent theories that have 
as a matter of fact arisen; the latter, rather, are utilized in illustrating 
the various logical possibilities that are shown to exist. (3) Closely 
connected with what has just been said is the fact that the present 
work includes within its scheme and its limited compass an account 
of practically all (except the historical) tasks of philosophy. Atten- 
tion is given not merely to the problems of logic, epistemology and 
metaphysics, but also, with a fine sense of proportion, to those of 
ethics, philosophy of history and of society, aesthetics, and philosophy 
of religion. 

Entirely in the spirit of Kant, Windelband's conception of philos- 
ophy is based on a sharp distinction between the standpoint of fact 
and that of validity. Regardless of their specific nature — whether 
epistemological, ethical, aesthetic, or religious — philosophical issues 
are consistently represented as relating to the justifiability of a claim. 
What contents of experience may legitimately lay claim to the values 
of truth, goodness, beauty, or holiness? — about this question there are 
centered all the fundamental problems of philosophy. These values 
are held to differ radically from those of utility or expediency, for 
example, in that they are independent of subjective considerations 
and of the mutability of conditioning factors; they are genuinely 
objective, universally valid. In his discussion of the basis of this 
validity, Windelband introduces much more of realism into his 
philosophy than is sometimes done by idealists. He would deny, to 
give a specific illustration, that a logical category represents an a priori 
principle of synthesis. Such a conception is not only fraught with 
the danger of confusing a merely psychological function of apperception 
with a logical principle, but it is entirely too subjectivistic. Principles! 
for Windelband, are logical categories only when they synthesize 
elements in the manner in which the latter, by their own nature. 
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belong together. That is to say, the relations which the categories 
establish are in no sense imposed upon, but are, on the contrary, 
demanded by, the content of thought. The same is true of philo- 
sophical values generally. They refer, not to anything that is 
abstractly 'mental,' 'subjective,' or 'psychical,' but to the character 
and structure of the objects of experience in their concreteness. 
Windelband, therefore, is led very summarily to dismiss from philo- 
sophical discussion all purely relativistic theories, as well as those that 
either fail or refuse to distinguish between the logical and the psycho- 
logical, and those that are so fettered to the factual and the descriptive 
that they never even raise the questions involved in the claims of 
experiences to universal validity or value. Difficult as may be the 
issues of philosophy, they are not to be disposed of ostrich-fashion, or 
by conversion into psychological, sociological, or historical discussions. 
We may cite a single illustration. Windelband criticizes pragmatism 
on the ground that, while it professes to give an account of 'knowl- 
edge,' it really deals with what has long been distinguished as 'opinion' 
or as 'belief; its version of instrumentalism, moreover, and its sub- 
ordination of truth to practice and to life, involve, logically considered, 
a "grotesque confusion of ends and means," and they "put in question 
one of the highest attainments of culture, the purity of the will to 
truth" (p. 202). In this particular case, many would doubtless 
protest against the severity and the sweeping character of the criti- 
cisms. It is obvious that Windelband was familiar with only the cruder 
expressions of pragmatism and had no suspicion that these were not 
typical of the movement as a whole. But, in spite of occasional 
failures of this sort, it will scarcely be questioned that the present 
volume is well adapted to reveal the dignity and the seriousness of 
the philosophical spirit. Moreover, it sets forth in clear terms a 
clean-cut and an historically established view of the nature, the tasks, 
and the method of philosophy. 

In his Prolegomena, the author points out that the needs which a 
philosophy must satisfy are both theoretical and practical. Philos- 
ophy must be both Weltweisheit and Lebensiveisheit. Now, thought 
and life are closely interrelated. Nevertheless, they are sufficiently 
distinct, Windelband believes, to warrant and to demand separate 
treatment. Following Aristotle, therefore, he distinguishes, at the 
outset, two sets of problems, the theoretical (or existential) and the 
practical (or axiological). Part I, entitled "Theoretical Problems 
(Questions Relating to Knowledge)," contains, in addition to a pre- 
liminary discussion of "Reality and Appearance," three divisions: 
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(i) "Ontological Problems," namely, "Substance," "The Quantity of 
the Existent," "The Qualitative Determinations of Reality"; (2) 
"Genetic Problems," which include "Process," "Causality," 
"Mechanism and Teleology," and "Psychophysical Processes"; (3) 
"Noetic Problems," treated under the headings, "Truth," "The 
Origin of Knowledge," "The Validity of Knowledge," and "The 
Object of Knowledge." Approximately the same amount of space as 
that devoted to the theoretical problems is reserved for Part II, which 
appears under the caption, " Axiological Problems (Questions Relating 
to Value)." Again there is a preliminary discussion (dealing, in this 
case, with the general question of "Value") and again the material 
is organized into three divisions: (1) "Ethical Problems," whose 
sections are entitled "The Principle of Morality," "Will-Communi- 
ties," and "History"; (2) "^Esthetic Problems," likewise with three 
sub-divisions, "The Concept of the ^Esthetic," "The Beautiful," and 
"Art"; (3) "Religious Problems," involving a consideration of "The 
Holy," "The Truth of Religion," and "Existence and Value." 

One cannot but admire the author's architectonic skill, as well 
as his success in exhibiting the logical dependence of philosophical 
problems upon one another. It must be admitted, however, that the 
two distinctions which are fundamental to the entire procedure 
involve serious difficulties. The sharp distinction which is made 
between the logical and the psychological, and between objective and 
subjective values, precludes the author from realizing the ideal of a 
philosophy which shall interpret inclusively the totality of human 
experience. Certain experiences — those that are merely psycho- 
logical or subjective — would seem to fall entirely outside the pale of 
that reality, at least, with which the author, as a philosopher, could 
seem to be concerned; even in the case of the included experiences, 
moreover, one remains at a loss to understand their relation as 
"psychological," which all experiences are presupposed to be, to their 
significance as "theoretical" or "axiological." The second funda- 
mental distinction which Windelband's procedure obliges him to make 
is that between existence and value. Since these phases of reality 
are treated in independence of one another, the final problem of the 
Einleitung — indeed, the ultimate problem of the philosophy for which 
this volume contends — concerns the relation which they may be said, 
in last analysis, to sustain to each other. Windelband's conclusion, as 
might be anticipated, is that " the very nature of the problem renders 
it insoluble" (p. 431). The author's philosophical rivals would 
doubtless insist that this confession is sufficient evidence, without 
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further argument, to demonstrate the necessity of a different analysis 
of experience as well as a change in the formulation of philosophical 
problems. Windelband, however, would contend that our experience 
actually involves an antinomy which comes to expression in the di- 
vergence between existence and value. Whether one may improve 
upon the essentially Fichtean doctrine that the will and its activity 
presuppose such a divergence, and that the latter is intelligible by 
reference to the fact that it is self-conscious striving that is of supreme 
worth, is a problem that cannot here be entered upon. It is obvious, 
however, that Windelband has at best but sublimated the difficulties 
that are involved in the fundamental principles of Fichteanism. 

Though Windelband's volume will generously repay all who give 
it careful study, it will prove somewhat disappointing to those who 
are interested not so much in the ever-recurring phases of philosophical 
problems as in their ever-changing nature. The specific issues 
involved in present-day controversies receive but the scantiest recogni- 
tion. Recent realism, for example, and the newer movements in 
ethics are not even hinted at; the Bergsonian philosophy is but 
referred to incidentally in a single sentence; pragmatism, as already 
noted, is discussed with exceeding brevity and superficiality. 
Judged solely from the point of view of its adaptability for a 
first course in philosophy, the most serious defect of the volume is 
the fact that it is somewhat lacking in those constructive results 
and definite solutions which a beginner seeks and which, within limits 
and provisionally, it is good pedagogy to make possible for him. In 
conclusion, it should be stated that, scholarly and extremely valuable 
as the book is, the author makes no effort to furnish that interpreta- 
tion and new philosophical basis of German political and social life 
of which the passage that we have quoted from the Prolegomena so 
explicitly recognizes the need; of the two demands upon philosophy, 
moreover, the one for Weltweisheit has been much more adequately 
met than that for Lebensweisheit. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 



